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famous one at Hampton Court where James I. said: " No Bishop, no King/'
" Nonconformists " became more and more self-conscious; Anglicans more
and more official; until the common danger from " popery " in 1688 did, to
some extent, draw them together again.

The Convention Parliament was dissolved on zgth December 1660. A
general election was held in the full flush of restored royalism. The new parlia-
ment was so conformable to the views of Charles and his court that it gained the
name of the Cavalier Parliament; there were only about sixty members of the
House of Commons whose political and religious views (the two things were
closely connected with each other) might entitle them to be called a Con-
stitutional Opposition party. Charles II. found this parliament so much to his
taste that he kept it in being for seventeen years. No legislation was required
to restore the pre-Civil War constitution except an Act to repeal the one abolishing
episcopal political rights to which Charles I. had assented after he had left
London but before he resorted to hostilities (see p. 217). The other Acts of the
Cavalier Parliament concerning religion have been called, rather unfairly, the
Clarendon Code, after the .Lord Chancellor of the time, Edward Hyde, Earl of
Clarendon. The Corporation Act (1661) obliged magistrates to take an oath of
non-resistance to the king, and the sacrament according to the rite of the Church
of England. The Act of Uniformity (1662) required every beneficed clergyman,
fellows of colleges, and schoolmasters to give their assent to everything con-
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. Two thousand Puritan clergy resigned
their livings under this Act. The Conventicle Act (1664) prohibited religious
meetings other than those allowed by the Church of England; though this Act
could not possibly be enforced, it did for a time fill the gaols with nonconformist
ministers and with laymen above sixteen years of age. The Five Mile Act
(1665) (passed in the session of parliament held at Oxford on account of the
Plague in London), required all persons in holy orders, that is, Anglican clergy,
to take the oath of non-resistance to the king, on pain of being prohibited from
teaching in a school or coming within five miles of a chartered town. All this
anti-nonconformist code belonged to the cold-blooded kind of persecution
which aims at exterminating people, not by directly massacring them but by
depriving them of their means of livelihood. People could not help reflecting
that there had been a more tolerant spirit in the government of Protector Oliver
Cromwell.

Nor did the results of Charles II/s conduct of foreign affairs compare
favourably with the Cromwellian achievements. The sale of Dunkirk in 1662
to France was a good riddance. The acquisition in the same year (as the dowry
of the queen, Catherine of Braganza) of Tangier and Bombay is of importance
in the history of the British Empire, though Tangier was not retained very long.
Charles's persistent opposition to the Dutch (who had treated him well in his